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VIII.—Note on the Costa-Rican Bell-bird (Chasmorhynchus 
tricarunculatus, Verreaux) and its allies. By OsBERT SALVIN, 


M.A., F.L.S., &e. 
(Plate III.) 


THE accompanying plate, from Mr. Wolf’s pencil, depicts a most 
remarkable bird from Costa Rica, a country which has until 
lately remained a terra incognita to the naturalist. The first in- 
dications of the rich fauna of this limited distriet were obtained 
by the Polish traveller Warszewiez, who, in his search for bota- 
nical rarities, procured the first specimen of the Bare-necked 


. Umbrella-bird (Cephalopterus glabricollis) and several Humming- 


birds, then unknown to science. His keen eye, however, failed 
to detect this strange species, which fell to the lot of the brothers 
J. and E. Verreaux to describe (Rev. Zool. 1853, pp. 193-195), 
from specimens sent to them from Boca del Toro, a district lying 
at the base of the Volcano of Chiriqui, on the Atlantic slope, and 
forming a portion of the boundary of the political division be- 
tween the New-Granadian Province of Veragua and Costa Rica. 

Subsequently specimens were obtained by Dr. von Frantzius 
and sent to the Berlin Museum, where they were described at 
length by Dr. Cabanis in the ‘Journal für Ornithologie’ (1861, 
p- 253), together with a considerable series of skins, forming the 
only connected account which we possess of the birds of Costa 
Rica. To this paper I shall have again to refer. 

The specimens from which the figures are taken form part of 
a most interesting series which has lately enriched Mr. God- 
man’s and my own collection, and was sent to us by Enrique 
Arcé, a collector now in our employ, together with a fine series 
of Costa-Rican rarities. These birds were obtained near the small 
village of Tucurrique. Through information kindly procured 
for me by Captain Dow from Dr. von Frantzius, this district 
is described as a small plain surrounded by mountains, and 
drained by two rivers flowing into the Atlantic. Dr. von 
Frantzius, who has visited the place, conjectures that it is about 
3000 feet above the sea-level, and gives the mean temperature 
at about 25°5°C. The rainfall is excessive. 

Before adding the few remarks that an examination of the 
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skins before me has suggested, I will briefly review the other 
known members of this limited genus. Four species are now 
included under the generic title Chasmorhynchus, which has no 
near allies in the family Cotingide, to which it belongs. Dr. 
Sclater in his Catalogue places it near Querula, which is, per- 
haps, its most convenient place. ‘The range of these four spe- 
cies extends, so far as our present information goes, in broken 
intervals from S.E. Brazil to Costa Rica, no species occurring, 
to our knowledge, in the western forests of the Andes. 
The four species may be thus shortly described :— 


Species with throat naked: no upper caruncle. C. nudicollis, 
S.E. Brazil; C. variegatus, Brazil. 


C. nupicoLLis (Vieill.), Nouv. Diet. viii. p. 164. Chasmo- 
rhynchus nudicollis, Temm. Pl. Col. 368, 383. C. ecarunculatus, 
Spix, Av. Bras. ii. p. 3. pl. 4. Procnias alba, Thunb.; Gray, 
Gen. B. p. 280; Sclater, Cat. p. 258. 


g . Albus, ecarunculatus: regione oculari et gula nudiusculis, plu- 
mulis nigris partim vestitis ; linea nigra angusta utrinque 
supra oculos transeunte mesorhino terminata. 

2. Olivascenti-viridis: subtus variegata plumis medialiter dilu- 
tioribus ; capite obscure fusco. 

Hab. S.E. Brazil. 


The bare parts of the chin and round the eye are coloured 
green both by Temminck and Spix. 


C. vartecatus (Gmel.), S. N. i. p. 841. C. variegatus, 
Temm. Pl. Col. 51; Sclater, Cat. p. 257. 


&. Albus: capite toto brunneo: alis nigris, carunculis multis 
nudiusculis e gula pendentibus : regione oculari nigra. 
2. Fæminæ præcedentis similis, sed capite dilutiore, carunculis 
nullis. 
Hab. Brazil. 
In Temminck’s plate the gular caruncles are vermiform in 
shape, about 14 inch long, and coloured purplish. 
An immature bird in Dr. Sclater’s collection which has almost 
assumed the adult dress shows only very small caruncles. 
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Species with throat feathered and possessing a caruncle on the 
base of the bill. C. niveus, Cayenne, and C. tricarunculatus, 
Costa Rica. 

C. nıveus, Bodd. (ex Buffon, Pl. Enl. 793, 794); Selater, 
Cat. p. 258. 

g. Omnino albus: caruncula una e capite crescente plumulis 
albis male vestita. 

2. Similis precedentibus, pileo et dorso concoloribus. 

Hab. Cayenne. 

In one of Buffon’s figures an adult male is shown with the 
caruncle erect, in the other (an immature bird) it hangs over the 
bill. 

C. TRICARUNCULATUS, J. & E. Verreaux, Rev. Zool. 1853, 
p- 193; Cab. Journ. f. Orn. 1861, p. 253; Sel. Cat. p 258. 
(Plate III.) 

g. Castaneo-brunneus, capite toto cum collo et gula ad pectus 
albis: carunculis tribus, una e fronte et duabus rictalibus 


exorientibus. 
Q. Ecarunculata, similis preecedentibus, pileo et dorso concolo- 


ribus. 
Hab. Costa Rica. 
Towards the base of cach caruncle a few rudimentary feathers 
are scattered. They are scarcely to be seen and are hair-like in 
structure. 


The following extract from Mr. Waterton’s well-known ‘ Wan- 
derings’ gives the only full account of the habits of the one 
species, C. niveus, found in Cayenne. 

Speaking of the several Cotingas of the country he describes, 
he says, “The fifth species is the celebrated ‘ Campanero ’ of the 
Spaniards, called * Dara’ by the Indians, and ‘ Bell-bird ’ by the 
English. He is about the size of the Jay. His plumage is 
white as snow. On his forehead rises a spiral tube nearly three 
inches long. It is jet-black, dotted all over with small white 
feathers. It has a communication with the palate, and when 
filled with air it looks like a spire; when empty it becomes 
pendulous. His note is loud and clear like the sound of a bell, 
and may be heard at the distance of three miles. In the midst 
of these extensive wilds, generally on the dried top of an ancient 
mora, almost out of gun reach, you will sce the Campanero. No 
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sound or song from any of the winged inhabitants of the forest, 
not even the clearly pronounced ‘ Whip poor Will’ from the Goat- 
sucker, causes such astonishment as the toll of the Campanero. 
With many of the feathered race, hé pays the common tribute of 
a morning and evening song; and even when the meridian sun 
lias shut in silence the mouths of almost the whole of animated 
nature, the Campanero still cheers the forest. You may hear 
“his toll and then a pause for a minute, then another toll and then 
a pause again, and then a toll and again a pause. Then he is 
silent for six or eight minutes and then another toll, and so on. 
Acteon would stop in mid chase, Maria would defer her evening 
song, and Orpheus himself would drop his lute to listen to him, 
so sweet, so novel and romantic is the toll of the pretty snow- 
white Campanero. He is never seen to feed with the other 
Cotingas, nor is it known in what part of Guiana he makes his 
nest.” (‘ Wanderings in South America,’ Ed.1836, pp. 120, 121.) 

Another species is described as having a note like the sound 
produced by the blows of a hammer on an anvil. 

From dried specimens it is impossible to make any satisfactory 
dissection of the caruncles, to ascertain whether or not any 
communication exists through means of which air could be 
passed so as to inflate them and cause them to become rigid. 
On opening the caruncle of an immature male I found that fine 
fibrous tissues adhered to the enclosing skin. This would show 
that in life the caruncle is not hollow, and that, if the internal 
structure is cellular and capable of inflation by air, these 
tissues would prevent the outer skin from swelling and taking 
a bladder-like form. If inflation actually is produced, as analogy 
with the Cayenne bird as described above by Mr. Waterton 
would certainly suggest, it still remains to be seen from what 
source the air-pressure is derived. The question too arises, is 
the inflating-apparatus, if I may so call it, the growth of the 
maturing male, as are the caruncles themselves ? 

My own impression is that no inflation takes place, and that 
the bird possesses little or no voluntary muscular control over 
these excrescences, but that contraction or elongation takes 
place as in the fleshy protuberance over the bill of the Common 
Turkey. The same appears to be the case with the several mem- 
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bers of the genus Cephalopterus (Umbrella-birds), one species of 
which is said to gather its throat-lappet under its throat in a 
bunch like a rose (vide Fraser in P. Z. S. 1860, p. 67) *. A mus- 
cular contraction would cause one of these caruncles to become 
more rigid, as in the familiar case above cited. 

The actual use and economy of external appendages such as 
those possessed by birds of this genus is extremely obscure. 
Their possession by the male only, certainly indicates that the . 
special benefit conferred upon the species is sexual, the result of 
“ sexual selection,” to be classed with the more brilliant plumage 
found in the males of so many birds. Similitudes sometimes 
suggest themselves in most dissimilar objects. Do not the 
curious appendages of this bird recall the long pendents of the 
Costa-Rican Orchid, Cypripedium caudatum ? 

The series of specimens now before me includes a presumed 
female without caruncles, and males in all stages of dress. It 
is well worthy of remark that the caruncles seem to commence 
their growth on the assumption of the adult plumage, and that 
they acquire their full development almost before the fully adult 
feather is assumed, showing that their growth must be very 
rapid. The upper caruncle from the bill first shows itself, the 
two rictal commencing later and growing unevenly. 

In the Brazilian C. variegatus this rapidity of the growth of the 
gular caruncles does not seem to be the same. The young bird 
in almost adult dress, before referred to, has these caruncles quite 
small; they look like feathers that have not yet burst their cases. 

In their description of C. tricarunculatus, MM. Verreaux 
suppose, from analogy with the other members of the genus, 
that the adult plumage of this species would be white—an idea 
only partially warranted, C. variegatus being an exception to the 
rule laid down. Dr. Cabanis, proposing the name C. /eucocepha- 
lus for the Costa-Rican bird, in the paper before quoted, places 
too much stress upon the difference of locality of Dr. v. Frant- 
zius’s specimens and those of MM. Verreaux, where he says that 
very probably MM. Verreaux were right in their suggestion re- 

* Mr. Fraser’s personal observations simply state that he could not in- 
flate the lappet “ by blowing into the mouth or nostrils” (P. Z. S. 1859, 


p. 143). There is nothing here to confirm the common report of the bird 
being able to “ inflate the neek-appendage to nearly 3 inches in diameter.” 
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specting the adult. Boca del Toro must certainly be attached 
to the Costa-Rican or Veraguan fauna, and not to that of New 
Granada proper. It is more than probable that it appertains to 
the former; the latter, from recent research, appears to derive 
most of its forms which differ from those of the Southern Con- 
tinent from Costa Rica, this doubtless amongst the rest. 

I still hope to obtain further information respecting the habits 
of this most singular bird, as our collector, Enrique Arcé, is now 
exploring forests known to be frequented by it. 


IX.— Description of a new Species of Long-tailed Titmouse from 
Asia Minor. By Dr. ALBERT GUNTHER, F.Z.S., &c. 


(Plate IV.) 


I nave lately received, from the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, a 
male. and female of a Long-tailed Titmouse, which differs so 
much in coloration from the common European and Japanese 
kinds that it appears to be entitled to the rank of specific 
distinetion. I therefore designate it 

ORITES TEPHRONOTUS. Upper surface of the head and neck 
light brownish olive along the middle, with a broad black band 
on each side, commencing almost from the root of the bill, and 
tapering in front and behind; cheeks and sides of the neck 
light brownish grey, with rather indistinct blackish longitudinal 
stripes; chin pure white; throat with a large rounded blackish 
spot, each of the blackish feathers being white at the end. 
Back pure grey, without any black; uropygium with a rosy tinge. 
Under surface of the body greyish white, with obscure brownish 
longitudinal stripes ; under tail-coverts with a rosy tinge. Pri- 
maries and their coverts black ; tertials and their coverts with a 
narrow whitish outer edge. Tail graduated and coloured as in 
O. caudatus. Bill and feet black. Iris of a light brownish-red 
colour, with an outer bluish-white ring. 

Total length 54 inches; length of the tail 31 inches ; length 
of wing, measured from the carpal joint, 27%, inches ; length of 
bill, measured from the front, 23 lines. l 

Both specimens were received by me from Dr. Royland, of 


